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nothing to wear to Mass."143 From Joao Lucio de Azevedo we learn
that Antonio Vieira,144 when he reproved the Chamber of Para for
not having any slaughter-pen or grazing-ground in the city, met with
the reply that it was impossible to remedy this condition "inasmuch
as payment for ordinary food was out of the question." And the au-
thor adds: "The common diet of game and fish, which were abundant
in the early days, grew rare in proportion as the number of-inhabitants
increased. . . . The lands, left untilled or without intelligent cultiva-
tion, lost their primitive fertility, and the inhabitants transferred their
homes and labor to other regions."145 Writing from Maranhao,
Father Vieira stresses the fact that in his day there was throughout
the state "neither slaughter-pen nor grazing-ground nor kitchen
garden nor shops where ordinary edibles were for sale."140 And
speaking of the whole of Brazil, Father Anchieta tells us that the
sixteenth-century colonists, even "the richest and most honored ones"
and the missionaries, were accustomed to going barefoot in the
manner of the Indians,147 a custom that would appear to have been
handed down to the seventeenth century and the fidalgos of Olinda-
those same ones of the silken beds for the hospitable entertainment of
the visiting padres and the silver knives and forks for feast-day
banquets. Their finery, it may be, served only for state occasions.
From a dinner that Maria Graham attended in Pernambuco early in
the nineteenth century,148 it would seem that our gentry of that era
were in the habit of using silver forks-by way of impressing the
English (though the English are rarely deceived by the glitter of gold
and silver) with their dainty table manners. Nor should we forget
that formidable contrast which existed in the life of the plantation-
owners: fine gentlemen on horseback, silver stirrups and all, but
inside the house they were so many barefooted Franciscans, clad in
cotton nightgowns and at rimes merely in their drawers. As for the
colonial dames, rich silks and a display of jewels and trinkets in
church, but in the privacy of the home a chemise, a petticoat, house-
slippers, and stockingless legs.140 This airy costume was partly due to
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